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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
1, Coevveseves ecsodecs Rscdbdccvbdccvctcebe **VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
nd; OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” 
eath COWPER. 
VOL. I.] we es [No. 10, 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, MARCH 7th, 1801. 
TRAVELS. bloodshed, between the neighbouring borderers ;|the genuine children of nature—the true samples 
6 vor THE PORT POLIO nor that, even to this day, the encroaching Sile- of mankind in the golden age. Their manners 
361 - - sians have not universally abandoned their hypo-|are varied, according to their mdividual charac- 
ir; JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA, thesis. ters; ailare coarse, most of them disgusting, and 
Between two and three in the afternoon, we}S0me Tude and insolent. As to their treatment 
LETTER X. returned to the Silesian baude, where we stopped of strangers, the only two in which we have —_ 
Hirschverg, 6th August, 1800, |to dine upon the provisions we had carried with nwo pr imposed egregiously upon us In their 
ia. : ‘ .| charges. 
a In limiting each of these letters to a single | and upon what we could get there. | The) : 


sheet of paper, I find’ myself often obliged to 
break off in the midst of my story, and to give 
‘ou, in different letters, fragments of our transac- 
ions in one day. My principal reason for this 
sto spare your patience, which, I hope, will last 
the longer, for only having to undergo the trial 
pfone sheetatatime: I now proceed, therefore, 
athe account of our excursion on the 2d inst. to 
$¢) Bie snow-pits, and the Etbe-fail. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that, upon 
tis Mountain, and certainly within three or four 
English miles of each other, are the sources of 
he Elbe, and of the Oder, two of the largest ri- 
rs Of Germany ; one of which runs easterly, 
ntil it empties itself into the Baltic, beyond 
Stettin, while the other takes its course west- 
ard, and rolls its waters into the North Sea, at 
Cuxhaven. The sources of both are numerous; 
hr, instead of eleven springs, which some of the 
erman geographers would assign to the Elbe, 
heres are probably here above fifty, which pay 
Nir tribute to it, and the springs, which finally 
end their streams to the Oder, onthe Silesian 
de, are equally numerous. It is one of the 
kasing peculiarities, which first meet the tra- 
ller’s attention here, that he can scarcely walk 
minutes, in any direction, without meeting 
me rippling current, so cool and clear, that the 
tere sigut or hearing of it, as it steals along, is 
ouzh to refresh vour thirst, and relieve your 
tizue. But whence all these waters, so near 
ne very sum nit of the mountains, can be sup- 
lied, is a question, which, I think, would have 
kcurred to my mind here, even if I had not 
kard it started, many years ago, by our uncle 
—. He was of opinion, that the mere rain, 
hich falls upon the top of high mountains, could 
nt be sufficient to feed the mighty rivers, which 
tre Originate ; and, after seeing the numberless 
tooks, which run here, so near the highest pitch 
these mountains, and the great and inexhaust- 
le masses of water, which proceed from them. 
han altogether of the same opinion. ‘This is 
Mt, however, the coutroversy, which was once 
warmly debated between tae neighbouring 
Mhemians and Silesians, upon this mountain, 
incerning the source of the Elbe: That ques- 
‘on was, on which side of the summit, the real 
vurce of the Elbe was; for the Silesians, not 
‘tent with the honour of possessing the origi- 
ul source of the Oder, contended likewise that 
te Eibe originated on their side. You will not 
* surprised to hear that this contest was once 
tried so far, aS to occasion scenes of riot and 
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could only supply us with brown bread, milk and 
butter, for which, however, they made us pay 
the double of what the same articles would have 
cost us in any of the Silesian cities. I mention 
this because these mountaineers have been repre- 
seated to us, both in conversation, and by the 
books of the travellers hither, as the most perfect 
models of patriarchal virtue, happiness and sim- 
plicity.. Every thing we have seen of them has 
tended to give us ideas of them directly the re- 
verse of these. 

Their houses are situated, at such an eleva- 
tion upon the mountains, that the ground will 
produce nothing but grass, and they can raise 
nothing but cows, goats, and a few fowls. For 
six mouths in the year, they are in a manner, 
buried under the snow, and are cut off from all 
intercourse with other human beings. Their 
log huts are of asingle story, and a hay-loft. 
The floor below is divided inte four apartments, 
one of which is a stable for their cattle; another 
their dairy; the third is the common dwelling- 
place of all the family, and the fourth a very small 
room for the reception of strangers. The family- 
room serves, at once, as kitchen, eating-room, 
and bed-room, and is heated with fires all the 
yearround. There is a wide bench, that goes 
all round the room, on which they sleep, for they 
have no beds, or, at. most, one for the master 
and mistress of the house ; and, if the strangers, 
who pass the night there, require soft beds, they 
must content themselves, as well as they can, 
with sweet hay, for straw is a luxury unknown to 
these virtuous patriarchs, As they have not this 
article for their cows to lay down upon, they 
keep their stables uncommonly clean, and gene- 
rally make one of the strzams, which are so abun- 
dant upon the mountaius, rua through them, and 
through the dairy. But the cow-yard, in which. 
alithe manure is kepr, is close upon the house, 
30 that you nose it at a great distance upon your 
approach to the house, and by this community 
o: the roof, between the family and all the other 
cattle, so much filihiness arises, that it is scarcely 
conceivable how they can keep even their dairies 
clean. Of their persons they appear to take no 
concern at all, aad are, of course, as dirty as any 
other peasants in the most wretched hovels of 
Europe. The houses are generally full of chil- 
dren, clad in no other garb than a coarse shirt ; 
oftentimes stark naked, and loaded with vermin 
like the land of daypt, at the last of its plagues. 
Such is the condition of these venerable and 


From the Silesian baude, we returned, after 
dinner, to our inn, at Schreibershau, which we 
reached at about seven in the evening. It par- 
takes rather too much of the qualities, above de- 
scribed, as belonging to the peqsants’ huts, but is 
not quite so bad. 


Sd August, Sunday.—One of the great incon- 
veniences to which the traveller, in these regions, 
must be subject, is an extreme dependence upon 
the weather. There are but three months, in the 
year, when the moutains can, with any comfort, 
be ascended; and, at least three quarters of that 
time, they are veiled in clouds, and obstinately 
deny the view of all their most striking beauties. 
From the appearance of the last evening, we ex- 
pected that this would be an unfavourable day 
for our intended excursion, and we were well 
pleased to have a day of rest, after three of very 
hard labour. I likewise intended to improve the 
time, to bring up my journal with you, which, by 
the continual motion since our departure from 
Hirschberg, had necessarily run in arrear. Even 
this morning, when I first rose, the clouds of the 
night had not dispersed, and I sat down quietly 
to begin my last number. I had written only a 
few lines, however, when our [riend Seidler came, 
and told us the weather was clearing away, and 
that we must immediately take advantage of it. 
Before eight o’clock, we were in the cart, and 
rode, in a couple of hours, to Seydorf, a village 
at the foot of the Schneekoppe, or, more properly, 
the Riesenkoppe (the Giant’s-head) the loftiest 
of all these mountains, and the highest point of 
land in Germany. ‘The weather being exces- 
sively warm, we stopped at this village, during 
the heat of the day. The Lutheran church was 
opposite the inn, where we rested, and I attended 
both the morning and afternoon service. They 


begin that of the morning by the commuaion, 


and, at the close of it, go through the ceremony 
of churching women. In the afternoon, they be- 
gin by catechising the children, in like manner 
as I had seen the last Sunday at Hirschberg. I 
did not like the manner here, so well as there ; 
put this probably depends principally upon the 
individual character, or disposition of the clergy- 
man. The church here, as well as the village 
itself, is small; but it was well filled, and there 
were about fifty boys and girls, apparently from 
six to fourteen years of age, at the catechism. 
‘They stood in two rows in the broad aisle, the 
boys on one side, and the girls on the other, while 
the clergyman went to and fro, between them, 
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he used too much action and vociferation. The 
organ was tolerable, and the singing so good, that 
it reminded me of Connecticut. ‘hey sing, in- 
stead of psalms, hymns and spiritual songs, like 
those of Dr. Watts, and, it seemed to me, in as 
good a style of poetry. I took a seat, which | 
found vacant, in the gallery, between an old far- 
mer and a young peasant lass, each of whom, by 
turns, held ‘their books open fur me to join in the 
singing, which I regretted my inability tq do. 
The sermon was not more than ten minutes long, 
and delivered partly extempore, and partly with 
notes. ‘The subject was a discussion of the 
question, why, in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, the wicked are suffered to live, and often 
to prosper. It was pretty well handled, and in a 
manner suitable to the preacher’s audtence. I 
take this occasion to remark, that the Lutherans 
in this country do not call themselves so, nor 
even Protestants, but L:vangelics ; so, in every vil- 
lage, through which we pass, we find a Catholic 
church, and an Evangelic church. 

At four in the afternoon, we seated ourselves 
again in the cart, and, for three hours, rode up- 
hill, as steep as any carriage could go; we then 
came to the Schilingel’s baude, so called from the 
name of the person who keeps it. Here we left 
the cart until our return, and pursued our ascend- 
ing route, about an hour more, when we reached 
the Hempel’s baude, otherwise called the Sa- 
muel’s baude, from the names of its present and 
its former proprietor. This is the house, at which 
almost all the visitors of the Giant’s s-head, from 
the Silesian side, pass the night, before they go 
up. It has served for that purpose now, these 
hundred and thirty years; but though, during the 
season of vi isiting ‘the mountain, it is always full 
of strangers, its accommodations are very little 
better, than those of its other namesakes. Just 
below it, is another hut, called tne clerical baude, 
because it serves for the entertainment of priests 
und other religious persons, who, on five stated 
days in the year, are employed to say mass, in 
the chapel at the top of the mountain. From 
this baude, as we passed by it, a chubby boy of 
eight or ten years old, came out to us to beg; 
another specimen this, of the patriarchal happi- 
ness, enjoyed by the inhabitants of these huts. 

At the Hempel’s baude, we took up our quar- 
ters for the night. In the stranger’s room, an 
apartment, possibly, of ten feet square, they co- 
vered the floor with an heap of fresh hay, over 
which they stretch’d a dirty sheet, upon which 
| , Epps, and myself, all lay dowi together, 
to get such sleep as could be obtained, under the 
incessant volubility of a number of strangers, 
seated round a table in the family-room, separa- 
ted from us only by alatched door. They were, 
like ourselves, going to the top of the mountain 





in the morning; and, in the meantime, one of 


them appeared to be delivering lectures on rhe- 
toric and the belles lettres to his companions; at 
least he was giving practical specimens of elo- 
quence, which did not cease until quite late in 
the night. Whitcomb, in the meantime, sought 
repose in the hav-loft, where he was no less re- 

galed with the musical jingling of the cow-bells, 
shih we with the oratory of the travellers, in the 
next room. 

The prospect from this hut is already very ex- 
tensive, and this evening we had a view of a fire 
in the plains below, at the distance of about forty 
English miles. It was a beautiful sight, though 
the idea, that it was probably an heavy calamity 
to some of our fellow-creatres, would not allow 
us to enjoy it. 
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One of the principal amusements at the baude, 
is turning over the book, kept here, as at Schrei- 
bershau and the Kynast, for strangers to insert 
their names. Here it is called the soppe-: book, 
and has been regularly kept for more than a cen- 
tury. You may form an opinion of the numbers 
of people who perform this tour froim the cir- 
cumstance, that the volume, now in use, is at its 
last sheet; and was begun no longer ago than the 
year 1788. The volume, containing the names 
from 1696 to 1736, has been considered as so 
great a curiosity, that it has been printed. It 
contains so much trash, that one of the German 
tourists congratulates his’ countrymen, upon the 
improvement of their language, and their intel- 
iectual endowments, apparent from the difference 
between that book, and its successor, at the pre- 
sent day. ‘There appears to be still much room 
ior future congratulation of the same kind. We 
found here and there, a pretty drawing, with the 
pen or pencil, of the most remarkable objects in 
the neighbourhood; here and there observations 
of the barometer, or thermometer, as they stood 
at the time, when the writers were here, and ad- 
measurements of the heights and distances from 
this spot to the top of the Koppe. ‘These, with 
a very few pretty lines, more or less applicable 
to the place, were all we could meet to refresh 
us, in the dry desert of a thousand pages. 

I had expected that I should be the first Ame- 
rican, who had made this tour ; but, from our 
guide and the books, I perceive, a person, by the 
name of Schweinitz, from Philadelphia, was here 
about a year ago. His name is German, and, I 
believe, he himself was a native of Germany. In 
Hirschberg, I hear there have been, within a few 
years several Americans. 

I shall not have room here, to tell you of the 
visit to the Riesenkoppe; and it is, besides, so 
material an incident of our journey, that it de- 
serves a letter by itself. 


Yours. 
bo. ——____] 


EPISTOLARY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. ARMSTRONG TO 
Dk. SMOLLETT. 
Rome, Saturday, 3Oth Fune, 1770. 
MY DEAR DOCTOR, 

Upon my return from Tivoli on Wednesday 
last, T had the pleasure to find two letters from 
you; one dated April 19th, which had gone to 
London, the other June 7th. By a most pro- 
voking blunder of Mr. Barraris’s clerks, they 
had both gone round by Naples. I have hired a 
vestura, which is to take me up here next Mon- 
day morning, and set me down in six days at 
Leghorn; all my company, during that time, is 
to be the driver, and a Alinderbuss, of a servant, 
whom I have reason to think a very honest fel- 
low, but he has such a flux de bouche of Italian 
French that I can’t have the pleasure of con- 
versing with him. So that when I am so happy 
as to meet you, I shall have a double relish for 
your company, which needs no such sauce. I 
am, with my compliments to Mrs. Smollett, &c. 

My dear doctor, 
Your most affectionate 
Joun ARMSTRONG, 
= 
ORIGINAL LETTLR FKOM MR. JOHN GRAY TO DR. 
SMOLLETT. 
London, Fuly 8th, 1771. 


DEAR SiR, 
I am at length, after a long train of jading fa- 


ing made one round to most of my acquaint, 
ances, though to many of them I may not be very 
pressing in a second visit, I now sit down ty 


you, and of giving you a few notices of occur, 


me, who has no cares, is not half so charming, 
when in actual view, as it appearad at a distance 
to the longing imagination. A very cold Jung, 
inconvenient lodgings, for thefirst fortnight, ten. 
fold tracasseries at the London custom-house, 
where I expected to find the least, all contri. 
buted to diminish the idea of tranquillity and re. 
pose that I had formed to myself here; but |] 
hope things will mend as the season advances 
I find not so great an alteration among men and 
things as I expected. The town is still aug, 
menting, but not so rapidly as before. Durham 
yard, now called the Adelphi, from the four bro. 
thers Adams, is not yet quite finished, but will 
be an additional ornament to that part. It is:not 
formed into a square, but has one row to the 
water, upon aterrace twice as high as that of 
York buildings, and two rows, parallel to that, 
backwards, which forma street. They have ad. 
vanced considerably in the new pavement; but 
not always skilfully. Blackfriar’s-bridge is { 
nished, but that of Westminster hardly cedes the 
pass to it, and is by many preferred; each has 
its own excellencies, and the balance between 
them. Mylne, the architect whom I met with, 
together with his young hadsome wife, ata 
friend’s house, is turned very fat, and would al 
most match Dr. Armstrong in the arrogance ¢ 
an Aristarchus. He keeps an elegant chario 
but has been refused £4000 by the city, because 
he claimed it as a right; one or two other in 
stances are likewise mentioned of his selling his 
opinion very dear. Dr. Armstrong has given, in 
the name of Launcelot Temple, a short journalo 
his trip to Italy, which is altogether trifling ant 
unworthy of him; it consists of 102 pages duo 
decimo, printed in the Shandean manner, so that 
the whole, when cast up, contains only about twe 
thirds of a sheet of the Universal History; the 
following are two extracts. _ “* After having ¢ 
joyed about a fortnight of domestic happines 
with a worthy old friend, in the agreeable socie 
ty of two small families, who lived most co 
dially together on the side of Monte Nero, 1 
romantic mountain, which affords a great vari 
ty of situation to a number of little vallies, av 
looks over the sea, at about the distance of fou 
English miles from Leghorn; I procured at las 
a place in a small vessel, called a tartan, boun 
for Marseilles, where we arrived after a voyag 
of five days.” “I have some time since bee 
informed, by an agreeable and worthy friend, th 
by leaving Rome too scon, I lost a favourab 
opportunity of being introduced to several pe 
sons Of great distinction, particularly to one< 
the finest gentlemen of the age—at the same um 
a most elegant writer both in prose and verse 
with whom I might have enjoyed the honour ami 
happiness of conversing, without the disgra 
and awkward fatigue of murdering any languag 
one is not accustomed to speak. — This loss 110 
sider as a serious misfortune, and sball lame 
it as long as I live.” It might have been thi 
misfortune I consider as a serious loss. Indee! 
the stile is equal to the barrenness of the maf 
ter; the critical reviewer has bestowed 
lines upon it, and considers it as the last efit 
of expiring genius. He begins with teliing hot 
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have the pleasure of conversing on paper with 


rences on this busy scene, which, to a person like: 
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the same my Mr. Bramble, but O how 


diferent in ression, by contrasting but 
the first ten lines’of each. I have read the ad- 
to Me ventures. of Humphrey Clinker with, great de- 
ith Me light, and think it calculated to give a very great 
ur Ma run, and to add to the reputation of the author, 
ike Ma who has, by the magic of his pen, turned the 
ng, fm banks of lough Lomound into classic ground. 
nce ME If I had seen the, MS. I should like to have 
ne, struck out the episode of Mr. Pouncefort. The 
ene Mestrictures upon Aristarchus are but too just; 
is¢, shallow judges I find, are not so well satisfied 
tri. with the performance as the best judges, who 
re fgare lavish in its praises. Your half-animated 
tt [fMgsots say they don’t see the humour, | Cleland 
ces, agives it the stamp of excellence, with the enthu- 
and g™siastic emphasis of voice and fist ; and pujs it be- 
ug. Ma fore any thing you ever wrote. With many, I 
vam Mefind, it has the effect of exciting inquiries about 
bro. your other works, which they had not heard of 
willfbefore. I expected to have seen an account of 
not(mit, in both reviews, but it is reserved for next 
the month. We have, from M‘Pherson, a quarto 
t offmdissertation upon the first inhabitants of Britain 
hat, Mand Ireland, in which there is very little new ad- 
ad. vanced ; but he gives promises of continuing the 
buf history to more modern periods. The stile is 
s f{.Mecorrect and animated ; but there is rather an -af- 
; the Ma fectation of florid and poeticalturns. He has a 
rival in one Mr. Henry, a minister of Edinburgh, 
who has likewise given a quarto volume on the 
ancient Britons ; in which there is much learned 
discussion, In a correct and critical manner, in 
regard to population, taxation, commerce, arts, 
manner of life, &c. ‘The style is lean and dry ; 
but the practice of writing may, perhaps, give it 
more roundness and colouring, for he, likewise, 
promises a continuation. M‘Pherson’s, when 
g hisgmcompared to this, appears, to me, like the florid 
n, ingmessay of a collegian, placed beside a rational, 
valoffmwvell-weighed discourse. In poetry, we may be 
y and said to have nothing new: but we have the mez- 
duo-Mm™otinto portrait of the poet Dr. Goldsmith, in the 
) thatfprint-shop windows; it is, in profile, from a paint- 
ing of Reynolds, and resembles him greatly. 
bell and Bob Smith both well, only the latter, 
y his belly, at present seems to stand a candi- 
late foran alderman. Poor Dr, Delany is gone 
lown to Bath, far gone in a consumption. Drs, 
brokelesbey and Elliot have had a duel, by pis- 
ols, in Hyde-Park, from rivalship in their pro- 
ession; the former alleging, that the latter had 
iched a patient from him, or had talked deroga- 
rily of his skill. No harm was done on either 
ide. Agriculture Mills, who is rather stouter 
an ever I saw him, jaded me beyond measure, 
ran hour, with long, lying tales, trumpeting his 
wn eulogiums, shewing me, at the same time, 
oposals for a folio work, containing tables for 
years back, of all our exports and imports, 
hich he had got leave to extract from the offi- 
‘ss Corbyn Morris, however, immediately 
wblished some very judicious strictures upon 
Ne proposals, shewing that it would be the high- 
st imprudence to expose such a detail to ow 
ighbours, and that Mills had made most shal- 
wand injudicious remarks, in bis manner oi 
lating the balances, which he had exaggerated 
tyond measure ; as, for example, saying 3 and 
makes 6, when he should have said, 3 from 3 
‘sts nothing. These remarks have brought a re- 
lest, from the treasury, to suspend publication ; 
id Mills, for demanagement of his four years 
nour, is to content himself with being, in ima- 
tatton, a lord of trade. While we were talk. 
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from the Tennis-court, all in a sweat, and was 
received with the most humble reverences, or 
rather prostrations, by Mills. I concluded it was 
some lord, in high office; but it turned out to be 
a clerk of one of the boards... My captain Boba- 
dil immediately cut short in the middle of his 
boastings, and shrunk into the air and spirit of a 
lacquey. I had the pleasure of seeing D. M‘UI- 
loch rosy, and in good health. He had been here 
for three weeks, and is returned to his paradise, 
at Ayre, where he keeps his coach, mows his own 
hay, &c. He inquired after you, and all your 
concerns, with his usual warmth. His chief em- 
ployment here, was eating and conversing with 
his friends ; and one day that he dined in the city, 
he ordered a coach to be called, having quitted 
the company before they broke up. When he 
came to the door, it was not but with the utmost 
entreaties, that he could be prevailed upon to en- 
ter the coach, being firmly in the persuasion that 
it was not a hack, but a gentleman’s equipage— 
to such a degree of elegance are arrived, not only 
one or two, but almost all our hackney coaches. 
{t is the improvement that strikes me the most; 
and, if it were not for the number,. the greater 
part could not be distinguished from equipages. 
Hamilton and Strahan are both in good case; 
the former with such a smooth, shining face, as 
makes him look younger than he appeared ten 
years ago. He told me that he had had a great 
deal to do to finish the translation relating to the 
Universal History. I am, myself, at present 
without employment, and almost without expec- 
tation ; hope, however, does not desert my breast, 
and it even revives, the more as I begin now to 
set very little by lite; I have many very civil and 
very cold friends, but I have two very hearty 
ones, in two old pupils, Craufurd and Ogilvy. 
The first is now possessor of Errol, his father 
being retired paralytic to Bath; but ten times his 
fortune would hardly suffice for his high schemes 
ofexpence. [am planning several things, but whe- 
ther they will prove abortive time will discover. 
As I find my health greatly depends upon mo- 
tion and exercise, my chief views are to get some 
active business, and another trip to Italy would 
not be disagreeable. When I last set out from 
Turin, I had, for companion, a very sensible and 
good-humoured Dane, who had made a fortune 
in the West-Indies, and was returning to Copen- 
hagen, from the tour of Italy. He was made a 
good deal like Dr. Heffernan, only his belly was 
larger, and an awkward laced coat hung down to 
the calves of his legs. He told me, that, at Na- 
ples, he went to see a review, and, when he came 
upon the spot, he saw some officers tossing a 
gentleman in a blanket, and that the king was 
one who held the blanket. Soon after, an officer 
came up to him smiling, and asked for his hat 
and sword, which he carried off, and kept for 
about ten miuutes, and then restored them, tell- 
ing him, that he had had very good luck. It 
seems his Sancho appearance had made them 
mark him out; but finding, by his speech, that he 
was really a foreigner, they had declined carry- 
ing their incivility so far as they intended. You 
see it is not without good cause that the Neapo- 
litans call their king Matto. The passage of the 
Alps is only three hours’ suffering, upon the top 
of a cold hill; the going up and down is nothing; 
and itis only one. Alp that is to be crossed, that 
stands, as a barrier, betwixt a valley on the south 
and a valley on the north, in which vallies all the 
rest of the road continues, and, with very little 
pains, a turnpike-road, for wheel-carriages, migh: 





§ in the coffce-house, a gentleman came ia, 
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‘ning to rise two miles lower down, and mounting 
aslant. Instead of that, they clamber directly, 
breast up, on the north side, and often slide 
down; but 1 chose to walk down. The roads 
through Savoy and Swisserland are exceeding 
good, nine or ten miles excepted. Geneva, nor 
its situatien, did not much please me. It must 
be, beyond measure, cold in winter, as it stands 
on the south point of the lake, exposed to the 
sweeping north wind from the lake, hemmed in 
by rising grounds on both sides. ‘The face of 
the soil, in Swisserland, is beautiful, owing to a 
great many woods of fir and pine; but the ground 
would be barren almost in any climate. Most of 
it is a dead, hungry sand, that yields but little, 
even from the most assiduous labour of men, wo- 
men, and children; yet there is no misery to be 
seen in the country. The exemption from war 
and taxes, and the savings of ages, allow even 
the poorest families to have some kind of stock, 
which they are under no temptation of dissipat- 
ing, or concealing, under the apprehension of 
rents being raised upon them, as in Scotland, or 
the tax-gatherer sweeping it away, as in France, 
The situation of Basle is superior, I think, to that 
of.any other city leversaw. From thence, to 
Mentz, is one continued, immense plain, through 
which the Rhine flows gently. This plain, of 
Alsace, is very beautiful; but almost the whole 
is a barren sand, and the crops-were miserably 
thin and poor. The inequality of conditions, 
both in the French and German territory on this 
road, is but too visible. At Mentz, where I em- 
barked, my Dane left me, and, about 12 miles 
below, the Rhine is bounded, on both sides, by 
considerable hills, covered with vines, for about 
30 or 40 miles. Here its breadth is a little con- 
fined, and the declivity. is so remarkable that, in 
sitting in the boat, and looking forwards, for two 
or three miles, you plainly perceive yourself 
higher than the object before you. ‘This decli- 
vity gives such a quickness to the current, that 
the French would call it une rapide, which, per- 
haps, is the translation ofthe word Rhine. After 
the river has passed this mountainous tract, it 
again flows, through an extensive plain, to Hol- 


flows, is always barren. ‘The number of towns 
upon its banks, where it is confined by the moun- 
tains, is prodigious, and the situations are often, 
in the highest degree, picturesque. Holland did 
not at all answer my expectations; it is only a 
very extensive isle of bogs, or large swamps, 
without the least variety or ornament. ‘The ci- 
ties have too many trees in them, and the plains 
too few. ‘There is the greatest neatness in the 
exterior of their cities; but the English houses, 
within, are not inferior, in cleanliness, to theirs. 
From Geneva to Holland, the prices are high ; 
and the expence of travelling is near double that 
of Italy. ‘The beds, on ail the road, particularly 
in Swisserland, are excellent, and the Eider-down 
coverlets are excellent things for invalids. “They 
have a most remarkable quality of promoting per- 
spiration, and seem to suck out the morbid ef- 
fluvia, as much as the Neapolitan stoves would 
do. My Dane and I hired acoach, from Gene- 
vato Mentz, for 9 guineas, and, on the Rhine, 
I went 60 leagues for 16 shillings, but as there 
were many people in the boat, we were far from 
being well accommodated at our landing places, 
and, to add to my misfortune, a crazy tellow of 
a German, who had been a tutor, but who had no 
more sense nor temper than Sandy Lion, joined 
himself as a companion for England, and, by his 





[be made up, and over that mountain, by begin- 


imprudence, my stock was exhausted, so that I 


land and the sea; but the soil, through which it . 
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had only one guinea when I arrived in Holland. 
Luckily, the ship sailed directly, and nothing 
was wanted till I should arrive at London. To- 
day, July 9th, Lobserve anew history of England 
soon to be published by Dr. Goldsmith, all for a 
guinea. I am told he now generally lives with 
his countryman, lord Clare, who has lost his only 
son, colonel Nugent. Your anecdotes about 
© in are much relished. The following is ano- 


- ther, which does him great honour: Being once 


highly diverted with comething that a gentleman 
said in company, he swore he would leave him 
£.1000 in his will. Accordingly, in the will was 
the following article—-To Mr. A. B. for a foolish 
promise I once made, £.1000, This deserves 
to be authenticated. ‘Lhe conduct of my rich 
namesake has been very different. He vaunted 
to all his old friends, how much he had remem- 
bered them in his will, and, by the real will, he 
has left near £.3000 a year, among three grand 
nephews, who have now quitted their leather 
aprons to riot in affluence; and to his very old 
friend, Andrew Reed, who survived him but a 
few months, he left only £.100; though to him, 
he, ina manner, owed his all; for, in the abridg- 
ment of the philosophical transactions, the labour- 
ing oar lay wholly upon Mr. Reed, both as to the 
science and the stile. To his next forty years 
acquaintance, Dr. Murdock, who had made 
Aunzble mention of him in the “fe of Thomson, 
and who had rendered him essential service in 
the passing of his accounts, he has left nothing, 
though at the death of his wife he sent hima ring, 
which drew in Dr. Murdock to lay a wager ofa 
guinea, that though he might have no legacy, he 
should, at least, have a ring; so the doctor is a 
guinea out of pocket. I have a heavy accusation 
against you, of aneedless work of supererogation, 
in paying the freight of Mr. Calderwood’s cheese, 
which was a thing that ought naturally to have 
been paid here. I, on the contrary, not knowing 
those things were paid per advance, especially to 
Italians, never scrupled to desire you to pay the 
freight to Leghorn, as : did not despair of living 
to have the pleasure of seeing you again, when I 
might clear the debt. Seriously, the franking the 
cheese was quite needless ; but it has not hinder- 
ed it from coming safe to hand. I offer my best 
respects to Mrs. Smollett, Mr. and Mrs. Ren- 
nier, and miss Fanny, and am, mostsincerely, 


Dear sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 


JOHN GRAY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE FARRAGO. 
No. IX. 


Tf we see right, we see our woes, 
Then, what avails it to have eyes? 
From 1GNORANCE our comfort flows ; 
The only wretched are the wise. 
earied we should lie down in death; 
This CHEAT OF LIFE would take no more, 

Mf you thought fame an empty breath, 
J Dewtia but a perjur’d whore. 


PRIOR, 


lappiness having been defined, by certain 
acute wits, the art of being adroiily deceived, 
perhaps, therefore, no order in society merits 
congratulation more, than that cajoled cluster o! 
“ good, easy men,” whom knaves call dupes. 
Amadis de Gaul, or any other knight-errant of 
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o'd romance, must have cordially cursed the ma- 
lignant enchanter, who, by the touch of a talis- 
man, caused the gorgeous castle to dwindle to a 
cot, or the wrinkles of a witch to mar the brow 
lof a peerless damsel. The dupe, whom the un- 
reflecting ‘* million” too often deride for being 
guiled, would have equal reason to upbraid that 
impertinent friend, who; in the game of human 
irtifice, should stand behind his chair, and inces- 
santly tell him, that he was cheated. Although 
I cannot agree with that eccentric orator, who 
carangued in praise of ignorance; although 1 
cannot print paradoxes, like RovssrAu’s, pro- 
nouncing the arts and sciences useless, and bar- 
jarism a blessing; yet I would fervently implore 
ihose gamesome genii, who delight in the mock- 
ery of mortals, that they would never unbind 
irom my eyes that fillet, which conceals from 
their view, the foibles of the friend I respect, anc 
the frailtics of the woman I love. In life’s pil- 
grimage, curiosity must be sparingly indulged : 
and, less dejection invade, we should not scarcely 
see, still less contemplate, the deformities of 
Zaaka, or the desart. One of the most amia- 
ble weaknesses, as the world calls them, in my 
uncle LToby’s character, as delineated by Sterne, 
was, that you might cheat him ten times a day, 
if nine times were notsufficient for your purpose. 
Aclian, a narrative Greek, records the case of an 
insane Athenian, who, living in a maritime town, 
fancied that all the vessels, which arrived in the 
haven, were his own. Horace mentions likewise 
a nobleman of Argos, a literary enthusiast, a 
** child of fancy”? who, even in the vacant pit, 
fancied that he witnessed the representation oi 
sublime tragedies, and ‘¢ hearkened even to ex- 
tacy.”” Now, how unfortunate an officer, would 
uncle Toby have been, had corporal Trim hint- 
ed at the duplicity of Bridget, widow Wadman, 
or any of the Shandy family ; and how un/ortu- 
nate were the frantic Athenian, and the illustri- 
ous Argive, from whose minds the “ dear de- 
ceit” was expelled by the officious friend, and 
the operative hellebore. 

I have read somewhere, I believe in sir Tho 
mas More’s works, that the world is undone by 
looking at things at a distance. One would 
suppose, that so wise a chancellor, would have 
philosophised better than this, and have main- 
tained the reverse of the proposition. Happy 
would it have been, had his practice militated 
with his principles. If he had surveyed the Ro- 
mish superstition, and the caprice of the eighth 
Henry, at a distance; if he had kneeled to the 
saints, without questioning their right to be wor- 
shipped, and obeyed the king, without asking 
wherefore, the “ rays of royal indignation” 
would not have consumed the chancellor, and he 
would not have paid, with his head, the price oi 
too near an Cxamination. 


The inimitable BurLer, in whose Hudibras 
we always find much of the good sense and truth 
of poetry, acknowledges, that 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat. 


But, he might have said more, and affirmed that 
the satistacuion is greater, and that the dupe is 
happier, than the knave. It is better to be the gul- 
led spectator of a puppet-show, than the master 
jugsler, who comprehends the whole trick. How 
oolishly conducts that curious impertinent, who 
swears that the glittering crown of the theatrical 
monarch is nothing but tinsel, and rushes behind 
jthe scenes to view the actorsin an undress. For 





the naked skeleton, even of delight, to adopt, 
happy phrase of Dr. Johnson, is loathsome, 
and those inquisitive beings, who wish to surve 

every object stript of its trappings, resemble chi. 
dren, who dash their gilded toys to pieces, 
know what is inside. 

In every age inquisitiveness has caused many, 
eager to take a peep, to go on their way sorroy. 
ing. If our grand parent Eve had been content 
with innocent ignorance, and not hankered afte; 
those cursed crab-apples, which have ‘“ set the 
children’s teethon edge,” we should all be ‘joj. 
ly fellows; each, after rising from the feast of 
life, would have no reckoning but his own to dis. 
charge. But since the habit of tearing off the 
veil from every object, has grown inveterate, 
how many mishapen monsters have exhibited, 
io the curious eye, most naked, and nauseous 
disproportion. How many noble, how man 

ecclesiastical heads, recent from the guillotine, 
have gasped on the ground, because Tom Patng 
railed at the mob for their servility to the ruling 
powers, and taught them the “ rights of man,” 
{happy ignorance had been our hereditary queen, 
no persecution, civil, or religious, would have 
urged non-conforming victims to the stake, or 
the scaffold. ‘The bells on St. Bartholomew’s 
night would not have tolled. Luther would not 
have defaced so many paintings, nor have muti. 
lated so many statues of the Romish church, 
Calvin’s proselytes would have been a visionary 
band, feeble and insignificant, as the mad-cap 
shakers. other church would never have quar. 
relled with her daughters for precedency. Laws 
sleeves would not have been rent, by one side, 
nor grey coats singed thread-bare by the other; 
out all the members of the great family would 
have sung what ditties they pleased, and perhaps, 
amicably joined in a general chorus of 


‘*$1NCE WE ARE MET, LET’S MERRY, MERRY BE, 
WITH A TINKER AND A TAYLOR,” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


NOTICES OF 


THOMAS CORYATE, AN ECCENTRIC TRAVELLER, 


Tuomas Coryare, of Shandean memory, was 
one of those characters, which the French would 


rank among the d/zzares. He had learning, but 
wanted judgment, which is alone equivalent to 
all the other faculties of the mind. He travelled 
over a great part of Europe on foot, and distin 
guished himself by walking nine hundred miles 
with one pair of shoes, which, as he informs us, 
he got mended at Zurich. He afterwards travel 
led into the eastern countries; and seems to have 
been at least as frugal in meat and drink, as he 
was In shoes; ashe tells his mcther, ima letter # 
her, that in his ten months travels, betwixt Aleppe 
and the Mogul’s court, he spent but three pounds 
living ‘¢ reasonably well” for about two pence 
day. By his iil-timed zeal for christianity, he 
sometimes ventured his life, having, on sever 
occasions, publicly declared Mahomet to be ai 
mposior. He delivered an oration to the Mogu! 
in the Persian language, and spoke that of Indost 
an, with such volubility, that he was an overmatd 
ior a netorious scold in her mother. tongut 
he title of his book of travels will give the re 

ler of his life a tolerable idea of the quaintnes 

of his character. ‘¢ Crudities, hastily gobbled up, 
in five months travels, in France, Savoy, Italy 

thetia, Helvetia, some parts of high Germany 

and the Netherlands,” 
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CRITICISM. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE.—No. IY. 


« | must observe, with Longinus, that the productions of 
a great genius, with many lapses and inadvertencies, are 
nfiuitely preferahle to the works of an inferior kind of au- 
thor, which are scrupulously exact, and conformable to all 
the rules of correct writing.” ADDISON. 


THE TEMPEST. 

Having, in my last number, opened the general 
plot and design of this play, I shall proceed to 
bring forward some of those characters and 
scenes, Which seem to merit particular notice. 


[tis a grievous fault in many plays, particular- 
ly, in some of our late time-serving, catch-penny 
comedies, to consume one, two, and sometimes 
three acts, in tedious languid dialogues, without 
incident or interest, merely to describe the situa- 
tions and characters of the persone, and pave 
the way for some explosion in the conclusion. 
My Lavy A. comes in to inform us, that Lorp 
B. is a wild, dissipated man of fashion, and that 
he has this, that, and the other odd notion. She 
then gives some account of his connections, for 
tune, past life, and present situation, Somebody 
else peiforms the same kind office for her; and 
the game goes round through all its dramatis per- 
sone. In the play belore us, and in most, if not 
all, of Shakspeare’s, the characters develope 
themselves by their conduct, and we soon become 
acquainted with them, as well as with their seve- 
ral situations and views. Prospeko is, indeed, 
under the necessity of relating to M1RANDA some 
of his past history; to prepare her for the events 
which were at hand, and in which she was to act 
$0 conspicuous a part; but this is done with great 
brevity and pith, and is by no means either tedi- 
ous or uninteresting. ‘There is the utmost pro- 
priety observed too, in doing it. Wedo not find 
one man relating to another, for the information 
of the audience, circumstances, which should 
have been equally known to both, but the tale is 
even more strange and moral to Miranpa, than 
to us; and the deep attention, with which she 
listens to it, and the feelings she exhibits, add to 
the interest we take in the narrative itself. It is 
probable, Shakspeare was fearful this part of his 
play might drag heavily, from the frequency of 
calling the attention in the course of it, ‘Thus 
Prospexo says to Miranva, “ Thou attend’st 
not—I pray thee, mark me.”” Andagain, ** Dost 
hear??? In like manner, he interrupts his narra- 
tive, five or six times. Either Miranda was so lost 
in astonishment and reflection, as to give her the 
appearance of absence and inattention, or the au- 
thor intended, by these checks, to rouse the atten- 
tion of the audience. Some writers suppose the 
latter to have been his object. 

The play opens in a very grand and impressive 
manner. We are presented with a storm at sea, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and light- 
ning ; and we behold, in the midst of it, exposed 
to all its fury, a vessel, thronged with men, strain- 
ed and torn with its violence, and at length split 
asunder. I mentioned, in my last number, that 
the adherence of Shakspeare to nature, was exhi- 
bited in the conduct of the boatswain, in this 
scene. Itis short, and I wiil transcribe it. 

Master, Boatswain! 

Boatsw. Here master: what cheer? 

Muster. Good, Speak to the mariners: fall 
to’t yarely, or we run ourselves aground: bestir, 
bestir, Exit. 

Enter Mariners. 
Boatsw. Heigh my hearts; cheerly, cheerly, 
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ter’s whistle. Blow, till thou burst thy wind, if 
room enough, | 


Enter Alonzo, Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdinand, 
Gonzalo, and others. 


Alonz. Good Boatswain, have care—Where’s 
the master? Play the men. 

Boatsw. I pray now keep below. 

Ant. Where is the master, boatswain? 

Boatsw. Do you not hear him? You mar our 
labour; keep your cabins; you do assist the 
storm. 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boatsw. When the sea is—Hence! what care 
these roarers for the name of king? To cabin :— 
silence: trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboard. 

Boatsw. None that I love more than myself— 
You are a counsellor; if you can command these 
elements to silence, and work the peace of the 
present, we will not hand a rope more; use your 
authority—If you cannot, give thanks you have 
liv’d so long, and make yourself ready in your 
cabin for the mischance of the hour, if it so hap 
—Cheerly, good htarts—Out of our way, I say. 

To his master, this fellow is civil and submis- 
sive, but to the king and his suit, who are at this 
time entirely useless, and, as he says, in the way, 
he shews norespect. G2nzalo has hopes of safe- 
ty from an assurance, that the boatswain’s ‘¢ com- 
plexion is perfect gallows”—He says, * stand 
fast, good fate, to his hanging! make the rope 
of his destiny our cable! If he be not born to be 
hang’d, our case is miserable! ”—And at the last 
extremity, Gonzalo exclaims, 

“© He’ll be hang’d yet ; 
Though every drop of water swear against it, 
And gape at wid’st to glut him.” 


This pleasantry and composure is not unnatural 
to the whole character and situation of Gonzalo. 
He is a brave and virtuous old man, who had 
nearly run through the enjoyments of life, and 
had little to fear trom death. He had been for- 
merly the friend of Prospero, and had maintained 
his kindness for him to the last. Gonzalo pre- 
serves this temper to the end—The last words 
we hear from him in the storm, are these 


“ Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea 
for an acre of barren ground ; long heath, brown 
furze, any thing: The wills above be done ; but 
[ could fain die a dry death.” 

After the words above quoted, 


“ And gape at wid’st to glut him,” 
Gonzalo is made to go on and say, 


‘¢ Mercy on us! we split, 

We split! Farewel !—my wife and children! 

Farewel brother! we split, we split, we split!” 
This sort of ejaculation is inconsistent with the 
whole conduct of Gonzalo, and particularly with 
his subsequent speech, ** Now I would give” 
&c.—-Dr. Johnson gives a very satisfactory ex- 
planation to this passage—Just before the words 
‘‘ mercy on us,” &c. we have this direction, * a 
confused noise within,” ** now,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘¢ all these lines have been hitherto given to Gon- 
zalo, who has no brother in the ship—It is pro- 
vable, that the lines succeeding the confused noise 
within, should be considered as spoken by no de- 
terminate characters.” 

I donot know, that the character of either Gon- 
zalo or the Boatswain is sufficiently important to 
have occupied a whole number, but I thought 
some notice of them necessary, and could not 





my hearts: take in the topsail; tend to the mas- 


give it ia a more confined compass. 





GESSNER. 
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‘In this braw age of wit and lair, 
Will nane the shepherd's whistle mair, 
** Dlaw sweetly in its native air; 
** And rural grace, 
“ And wi the far fam’d Grecian share. 
* A rival place? 





‘* Yes there is ane,” 
Bers. 

It is very probable, that some persons of fas- 
tidious taste, may object to the refined senti- 
ments of Gessner’s shepherds :* but they must, 
notwithstanding, allow, that such sentiments Are 
amiable, let them proceed from whom they may 
—and poets will indulge their imaginations in re- 
curring back to scenes of simple felicity, whicia 
no longer grace our modern world—to blot out 
these flattering pictures, would be, to deprive 
poetry of its swectest allurements. Even Thom- 
son, the child of nature, is delighted in tracing 
the happiness of man, ‘ while yet he liv’d in iu- 
nocence, and told a length of golden years,” he 
tells us, and we cannot but wish to believe the 
tale, that then 
‘¢ Wisdom and friendly talk successive stole 
‘‘ Their hours away—while, in the rosy vale, 
‘* Love breath’d his infant sighs, from anguish free, 
‘* For reason and benevolence were law.” 
‘There, doubtless,isapeculiar constitution ofmind, 
which, in defiance of the chilling rigors of criti- 
cism, delights betimes, to leave in fancy thé rug- 
ged paths of real life, and rest in pleasing reve- 
ries, on former scenes of peace and innocence ; 
and assuredly, the believer in prophecy is justifi- 
ed in looking forward, with rational confidence, 
to a future period, when such scenes may be re- 
alized, when “ the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lye down with the kid, 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” 


But we will let our poet apologize for himself, 


which, in his preface to his Idyls, he does in the 
following words. In short, this poetry gives us 
a sketch of that golden age, which did certainly 
once eXist, as we may be convinced, by reading 
the history of the Patriarchs. Even the sim- 
plicity of manners, which Homer describes in 
his poems, appears to be its remains, still pre- 
served in the heroic ages. _It is indeed the pe- 
culiar privilege of pastoral, to recur to the first 
ages of mankind; and hence it receives great 
advantage; as, by that means, the scenes ac- 
quire a degree of probability, which they would 
not carry with them, if supposed to exist in mo- 
dern times, , 

Many respectabie authorities might be addu- 
ced, in support of our author, butas it is, after all, 
a. subject within the province of taste, which des- 
pises the pedantry of authorities and disdains be- 
ing dictated to, we shall throw ourselves on the 
mercy of our readers, with the pleasant hope of 
a favourable verdict. 

} = 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MANNERS AND AMUSEMENTS OF AMSTERDAM. 


Our manners, said a gentleman from Hol- 
land, in a dining company, where I was lately, 
are very different from yours; and, if you will 
give me leave to say so, much more agreeable: 
that, however, may arise from my national im- 
pressions. 

Let us judge for ourselves, satd I, by telling 
us, in what particulars you differ; on such’an oc- 
-asion as this, for example, how would you ar- 
range yourselves ? 


* For a translation of an idyl of Gessner, see the first ee- 
lumn of the 80th page. 
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Dining, said he, is not the fashionable meal} 
with us. ’Tis not the principal meal. We have 
our friends, and our visitants at supper. We as- 
semble at this, about eleven, and break up at one 
or two. 


The company are arranged at table, without 
regard to precedence. ‘The ladies and gentlemen 
are carefully intermingled, that the wants of the 
former may be conveniently supplied by the lat- 
ter. Carving entirely devolves upon the gentle- 
men. 

The master of the house is always placed at 
the foot of the table. His lady mingles with the 
company. If the number of both sexes present 
is equal, the oldest of the ladies vssitant is placed 
atthe head. If the number be unequal, and there 
be one more gentleman, than there are of the 
other sex, the eldest gentleman is placed thcre, 
that being the place of honour. 

Wine is drank during the meal, but not alfter- 
wards. It is never followed by a drinking bout. 
Healths and toasts are entirely unknown, and the 
ladies always continue sitting, till the final rising 
from the table. 


Smoking is more prevalent among us than 
among you, and the ladies reconcile themselves 
to enduring it; but no well-bred woman ever 
pollutes her lips with tobacco or the pipe. None 
but fish-women, and the lowest class of females 
sinoke. 


Music always makes a part of every entertain- 
ment. To sing, is deemed as necessary a part of 
female education, as to walk; and there is no 
man, above the lowest vulgar, who does not 
know some instrument. Every house, therefore, 
can supply one or more instruments. A dining- 
table might as reasonably be expected to be 
wanting in a good house, as a flute, violin, or 
harpsichord. 


Music is a very favourite amusement. A con- 


cert, taking place, once a week, throughout theg 


year, is maintained by a large subscription. Here 
you may resort every Sunday evening; for there 
is no scandal.or indecorum, annexed to musical 
performances on the Sabbath. If you have skill 
yourself, you are always welcome to join the 
band, which, in consequence of the liberal patron- 
age bestowed, is one of the best, that Europe ean 
furnish. 

Theatrical amusements are enjoyed in this 
city, in great perfection. The Low Dutch and the 
German theatres are very magnificent establish- 
ments, but these are conducted upon the com- 
mon principles, every one being promiscuously 
admitted; though, even in these, the scenery, 
the stage, and the accommodations, are in a style 
much superior to those of other countries. 

The best establishment of this kind, however, 
jn the world, is the French theatre of Amster- 
dam. This is not, properly speaking, a public in- 
stitution, it being entirely supported by private 
subscription, An annual ticket will cost about 
forty dollars: this entitles the admission at every 
performance. Plays are acted here, three times 
a week, for half the year, that is, from Novem- 
ber to April, inclusive, and once a week, during 
the rest of the year. 

The subscribers, being citizens of some rank 
aud substance, ahd generally known to each other, 
there are all the advantages of the most select 
society. Ailthose, who frequent theatres, merely 
for the sake of noise, and croud—the vulgar, 
brawling, and licentious—are excluded, and the 
order and decorum of a private company are 
carefully maintained. 
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The seats are easy and commodious; being 
stuffed, and backed and covered with green cloth; 
all the seats are numbered and marked by strips 
of tape, hanging from the backs. 

In order to prevent all jealousy and bickerings, 
the subscribers draw their numbers, as in a lotte- 
ry, once in every six nights. ‘There is no ap- 
peal from this decision, and every one is, of 
course, contented with his lot. The next deci- 
sion may be more favourable, yet no-decision can 
be much complained of, as all the seats are ad- 
vantageous. . 


The area is not divided, as usual, into box, pit, 
and gallery, nor has one seat any advantage, but 
that of proximity to the stage, overanother. The 
musical band consists of about twenty-five of the 
best musicians of the age, and the actors, to the 
aumber of thirty-five or forty, are drawn, by the 
benefits of this situation, from the highest classes 
of French performers. 


All the refinements of painting and mecha- 
nism are exhausted in the scenery and decora- 
tions, and every thing respectable and popular 
in the French drama is here exhibited, by the 
most skilful declaimers, to the most splendid au- 
dience. 


The French language is nearly as familiar to 
the better classes of the Dutch nation, as their 
own language; so that no obstruction to the 
pleasure of the audience arises from the per- 
formances being carried on in a foreign tongue. 


The whole subscription to this establishment 
does not, probably, exceed thirty-five dollars. 
The expence of the theatres of New-York and 
Philadelphia, does not fall short of that sum, but 
the expence to the American spectator is double 
that of the Hollander, and every body knows how 
infinitely inferior the machinery, the actors, and 
the interior accommodations of the latter are to 
those of the former. . 
—— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


H. Caritat, bookseller at New-York, has issu- 
ed a prospectus ofa volume of Mopern Poetry, 
that shall comprehend every modern poet of 
celebrity, and form a second volume to the Lon- 
don edition of * Elegant Extracts in Verse.” 
This well known poetical library was formed by 
the good taste and judgment of Dr. Vicessimus 
Knox, and for copiousness and value is not ri- 
valled by any compilation upon a similar plan in 
the English language. But numerous and bril- 
liant poems, from original writers, having appear- 
ed, since the publication of “ Elegant Extracts,” 
an additional volume has become necessary. We 
are pleased to find, that this is undertaken here. 
Valuable materials abound; but the reputation 
and sale of the work will depend entirely on the 
character of the compiler. If he be a votary of 
Fancy and Taste, his —o will be judicious 
and popular. But a jacodin editor would affront 
us with the audacious lays of the Morning Chro- 
nicle ; and.a book-maker with phlegm, and a pair 
of scissors, would form a volume, abounding 
with elegies on dead gifis, and the unpoetical 
moans of many a stupid, and whining lover.—We 
understand, that the project of publishing a Lite- 
rary Magazine, in Boston, is relinquished. The 
fate of a New-England magazine, is now pretty 
well understood, and it requires no prophetic 
spirit to predict, that the inhabitants of Boston 
cannot, or will not support a work of this des- 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDER. 
** For you, 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMETRONG, 
In my projecting hours, which, by the bye, 
occur pretty often, and are not always followed 
up by immediate performance, I have long since 
resolved, if the author of my being protract its 
date till the age of forty, to sit down, and write 
something like a History of the American Re. 
volution. ‘The topics would be high and various, 
Che intrigues of our statesmen, the vicissitudes 
of war, the collision of party, and the state of 
letters. No work, upon this plan, has yet appear. 
ed. In Dodsley’s Annual Register, conducted 
by Burxrand Dr. CampBeLL, men perused, for 
a series of years, a narrative, such a8 might be 
expected, eloquent and elegant, but often erro. 
neous in facts, and varnished, or obscured, by 
the pencil of party. Of Gordon’s history, it is 
sufficient to state, that it was written by an acid 
zealot, of an acknowledged bias to wureligious 
sect, and toa political patron. The book: was 
moreover, composed in a style, of which, sir Ro- 
ger L’Estrange, or Thomas D’Urfey, or Prynne, 
the Puritan, might have been ashamed. Dr, 
Ramsay’s popular volumes, neatly and succinct. 
ly written, are obviously local, sententious, and 
imperfect. ‘They are miniature pictures, sketch- 
ed with a glowing, if not always a correct pencil. 
We have a mass of local and partial histories, 
Some, beautiful in their language, others, deplo- 
rably * stale, flat and unprofitable”: but all, tedi- 
ously minute, in describing to posterity, the petty 
squabbles of emigrants, infamous, or obscure; 
the idle stories of a village legend, and the shades 
of difference, between the cunning of the gaol and 
the wigwam. ‘The mere title of the “* Memoirs 
of Gen. Heath,” is sufficient to associate every 
idea of literary imbecility, bloated vanity, meagre 
materials, and slovenly execution. A variety 
of flimsy, anonymous, and venal compilatiens 
abound; among others, a small chapman’s book, 
Omnibus /ppis et tonsoribus notus, which is fa 
cetiously called “« A History of the American 
war, by capt. John Lendrum.” This is a bro- 
ken, gazette narrative, in a stile remarkably lean, 
and the name of Lendrum, and the authority 
of the historian, aré supposed to be at least as 
genuine, as that of Rabelais’ Ding-Dong, or 
Swift’s Captain Lemuel Gulliver. Lieutenant 
Colonel Stedman’s “ History of the War,” is 
the most respectable narration, which either 
American or British curiosity may peruse, of 
sober judgment weigh. The Well-read author 
was the Iccius of Horace, and happily combin- 
ed the sometimes discordant qualities of the 
soldier and scholar. Nay, although attached, 
from situation, and principle, to the royal cause,’ 
he is singularly impartial. But, with all his ad- 
vantages, the “ Quorum pars fui,” personal 
knowledge of facts, the immunities of genius, 
and the honest aim of candour, still his work nei- 
ther supercedes the history above-projected, not 
embraces the objects it should comprehend. 
If, for example, the author should fix upon the 
rise, progress, termination, and consequences of 
the revolution, his narrative should date his chro- 
nology at a much earlier epoch, than has bees 
chosen by prior historians. He, who would 
point to the accession of the third George, or to 
the peace of 1763, or who would describe the skit- 
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sophical history, would leave inquiring mortals to 
grope their way, in palpable darkness, towards 
the true beginnings of an eventful quarrel. Yet 
this obscure and imperfect chronology has been 
assumed and followed. Latent and recondite 
sources of the revolution have been unexpiored. 
Motives have not been scrutinized. The chr- 
racters of patriots, have not been drawn. Hence, 
a secret history, hence private anecdote, and, in 
a certain degree, the liberality and minuteness of 
the memoir style, would not only interest curiosi- 
ty, but enlighten knowledge. Of the time, ade- 
quate to the composition of such a laborious 
work, of the manner, in which it will be finished, 
and of the period of its completion, it would be 
equally undecorous and unsafe for the writer to 
talk with confidence, or anticipate with precision. 
It “* demands many years of health, labour, and 
perseverance.” It requires the collection of 
much oral and traditional information; the col- 
lation of many papers, the frequent visit to do- 
mestic archives ; and perhaps, a voyage over the 
Atlantic and a visit to England. » 


== 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor calls loudly for original poetry. 
He must be indebted to the “ builders of loft 
rhyme” for this kind of aid. His humbler pro- 
vince is prose, and he can repeat with truth, and 
with GREEN © . : 


“ T only transient visits pay, 

Meeting the Muses in my way, 

Scarce known to the fastidious dames, 
Nor skill’d to call them by their names.” 

The Editor will exercise great tenderness and 
lenity towards all who tempt the dangerous ocean 
of ing. The literary offspring of youthful and 
trembling authors shall, if possible, be fostered. 


Oar natures merciful and mild, 
Will, from fond pity, save the child ; 
In bulrush-ark the dantling found, 
Helpless, and ready to be drown’d, 
We will preserve by kind support, 
And bring the daby muse to court. 


WHETHLR EATING IN COMPANY BE CONDUCIVE 
TO. HEALTH, 


Doctor Vasse discussed this question seriously 
inthe school of the faculty of medicine at Paris, 
ind gravely determined it in the affirmative, that 
tating and drinking in company is really condu- 
tive to health. He published this medical ques- 
tion, and his curious illustration of it. He di- 
vides entertainments into several classes; ordi- 
mary and extraordinary. The first consists of 
meats of a moderate price, in the other they are 
nore expensive and splendid. At public enter- 
timments, several families form one company : 
and at private ones, there is only the daily prepa- 
ration. He then enumerates many kinds of soci- 
tole meals ; as the pascal lamb among the Jews, 
le love-feasts among the primitive Christians, 
edding-dinners, merry-makings, twelfth-day, 

arnival, and St. Martin’s day. 

Undertaking to shew the advantages of eat- 
Ng in company, he fixes three properties of the 
Meals under consideration, viz. animal, moral, 
latural, or physical. The first are such as do 
bod to the body, the second benefit the mind, 
nd the third are useful to both. Man, says the 
ctor, is an animal formed for society ; he is 

d by example, and imitates what he sees done. 
{he observes another eat, he is desirous of do- 
hg the same, and his mouth immediately waters. 
this water is the saliva which dissolves the 
od; rendersit nore savoury, and whets the ap- 
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petite. That being sharpened, we eat with plea- 
sure and grind our meat better, Where conver- 
sation arid mirth preside at a table, we are ob- 
liged to keep the meat longer in our mouths, 
itis more penetrated with saliva, and digests 
better. The blood and spirits are in better order, 
the nutritive juice becomes sweeter, the circula- 
tion of liquids is more completely executed, the 
heart, the seat of joy, is dilated, and all the func- 
tions of the body conspire, with a sort of emula- 
tion, to promote health. The advantages accru- 
ing from eating in company are numerous ; it 
always diverts chagrin and melancholy to dine 
with a number of people. The bare sight of 
many eating, drinking and singing, inspires good 
humour, the healths that pass around, and agree- 
able conversation rouse the soul and make it shake 
off all dismal ideas. Anunion of persons either 
begins or 1s cemented, and misunderstandings 
are composed or removed. 

In regard of the utility of entertainments to the 
whole man, we must know, that such is the inti- 
mate connection between the soul and body, that 
what is useful to the one must infallibly be so'to 
the other. 

But our author goes one step further, as exer- 
cise is of no inconsiderable use, eating in com- 


y|pany appears worthy of recommendation on that 


score. Here, says he, I will be asked what ex- 
ercise I mean, is it that of the teeth, which com- 
municates electric motion to the frame? T’o which 
I answer, it is the motion of the hands and body 
in carving and helping, in accepting thanks and 
returning them, in the lively gestures before din- 
ner, and the no less sprightly ones after it. 

But there is one material objection, which 
should be removed, namely, that these entertain- 
ments are frequently productive of much disor- 
der and irregularity, and therefore ought not to 
be indulged. ‘To this our doctor replies, that 
abuses will insinuate themselves every where, so 
that if all that is perverted should be prohibited; 
even eating and drinking, and other innocent and 
useful human acts, would incur the charge of cri- 
minality. Allowing evils sometimes to arise, 
are they not countervailed by the good, arising 
from these entertainments. Such are the argu- 
ments used by Dr. Vasse to prove eating in com- 
pany is conducive to health. ‘They certainly 
evince the taste of the doctor and the faculty for 
good cheer. Besides doing his duty to the pub- 
lic as a physician, in enforcing an interesting me- 
dical precept, the ideas, as well as the reality of 
which gives rapture to the hungry and pleasure to 
the full epicure, we find he had another object in 
view; it seems there were some pragmatical, 
mortified, and penurious licentiates in divinity, 
who, he justly remarks, had a zeal, but not ac- 
cording to knuwledge, who wished to put a sto 
to entertainments given to their fellow-students 
when they received the academic cap; but the 
parliament of Paris by an arret contiuned the old 
laudable custom, and good cheer triumphed over 
the sour moroseness of these unenlightened the- 
ologians. 


p——_____ | 
INTERESTING ANECDOTE, FROM DR. MOYSSE’S 
LECTURES. 


‘¢ During the late war a gentleman and his la- 
dy were going from the East-Indies to England. 
His wife unfortunately died on the passage, and 
left two infants, the charge of which fell to a ne- 
gro boy of seventeen years of age. The gentle- 
man, for some reason, which I do not recollect, 
went on board the commodore’s vessel, with 





which they sailed. There came on a violent 
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storm, and the vesselin which the children were 
on board was on the point of being lost; they 
dispatched a boat from the commodore’s vessel 
to save as many as they could—they had almost 
filed the boat, and there was just room enough 
for the infants or the negro boy. What did he do? 
He did not hesitate a moment, but put the chil- 
dren in the boat, andsaid, “ Tell my master that 
‘© Coffin has done his duty”—and, that instant, 
he was received in the bosom of the ocean 
never more to rise, till the ocean and the graves 
give up their dead. ' 


to write an epic poem on it; but she wisely de- 


clined it, saying, “* That no art could embellish 
so noble a sentiment.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


No. III. 


How sweet the south-wind plays around my 
brow !— 

How merciful in God, to tempter thus, 

The burning sun-beam, with the cooling 
breeze !— - | 

Man marks, ungrateful, with a frowning eye 

The transitory storm, where mercy rides, 

lo dissipate the idle dreams of life, 

While skies unclouded and the dewy breeze, 

Nor warm his soul, nor bend his stubborn knee. 

He notes with scowling arid with angry eye, 

The man, who holds a pittance from his kind, 

Nor censures not himself, while he denies 

His thanks to God, that but increase his stores. 

Oh! my heart saddens, when it thinks on man. 

How gay yon plough-boy whistles to his team, 

As slowly plodding o’er the broken earth, 

e tells to air, the furrows of the field! 

he morn of life, is thine !- poor rustic lad! 

And mild the breeze, that fans thy flowing 
locks !— 

Yet ere another moon, the storm may howl, 

And rudely beat on thy unsheltered head. 

To-day the pine-clad mountains bound thy hopes; 

Thy ev’ry wish: but soon the villain’s smile 

May poison each pure hope of calm delight. 

Thine ear may close upon the village bell, 

That now is want to lead thee to thy God— 

Thy little feet may then beguile thee far 

From every cheering scene, thy home had known, 

To wander thro’ the wild. From evy’ry storm, 

Unhous’d, unsheltered, from thy God estrang’d, 

Thy heart desponding, and thy soul deprest. 

Experience then may whisper in thine ear, 

To seek thy parent, as thy first, dest friend. 


P| So have I mark’d the floweret by the hedge, 


Unfold its blossoms to the morning sun, - 

To hail the stranger as the source of life, 

And, heedless, shake the vital dews away, 

Till night steal on, and shroud its withered stalk, 
And leaves, wild scattered by the western blast, 
Yet would [ not that man within his shell 
Should snail-like draw, and shun the social joy ; 
If he pursue the beaten path of life, 

Tho’, on his eye, no hot-bed blossoms glare, 
To fascinate his artificial sense, 

Yet no thorns tear him, and no weeds obstruct : 
But, if, with devious step, he turn aside, 
Where fancy lures him, with her magic wand, 





To sip the fragrance of the violet’s lips, 
He may not murmur, if the briars wound ; 
His way was open—unrestrain’d his will. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MYRTIL AND DAPHNE, 


AN IDYL. 


ATTEMPTED FROM CESSNER. 


MYRTIL. 


Whither so early, sister, ere the sun, 
Has, from behind yon hill, his course begun? 
Scarce has the swallow to the morning ray, 
Ventur’d to modulate its twittering lay. 
The early cock, whom richest plumes adorn 
Has yet but faintly hail’d the golden morn; 
Whilst you, to some unknown attraction true, 
With hasty footsteps brush the silv’ry dew! 
What festival to day, do you prepare, 
For fili’d with flowers, your basket scents the 

air. 
DAPIINE. 


Welcome dear brother, whither points thy way, 

Amidst the chilly damps of early day? 

On what fair purpose from you new form’d 
bower, 

Hast thou come forth at twilight’s silent hour? 

For me—I’ve pluck’d the violet and the rose, 

And sought each flower that round our cottage 
grows. 

Whilst o’er our parents gentle slumbers spread 

Their wings, Pil strew them on their peaceful 
bed; 

Then when the sun-beams gild the glowing 
skies, 

Midst fragrant scents, they’ll ope their aged eyes; 

‘lheir hearts shall then with pious joy rebound, 

To find the blooming flowers, clust’ring round. 


MYRTIL. 


My best belov’d, not life itself can prove, 
Pleasing to me without a sister’s love. 
For me, dear girl, when yester eve we met, 
Just as the sun had made a golden set, 
Our parent, resting on our fav’rite hill, 
Whilst we with fond attention watch’d his will; 
*« How sweet (he cried) on yonder spot to rear, 
A shady bower to rest in, free from care !” 
I heard his wish, as though I heard it not, 
Yet kept my thoughts fix’d firmly on the spot ; 
And ere her early beams Aurora sent, 
My hasty steps towards the hill I bent, 
And rear’d the bower, and to its verdant side, 
The-waving, hazle branches, closely tied ; 
See, sister, see, the work at length is done ; 
Betray me not till Pve his blessing won, 
Till he himself shall thither bend his way ; 
Ah, then, with joy, we’ll celebrate the day. 

DAPHNE. 


How grateful, brother, will be his surprize, 
When first the distant bower shall greet his eyes! 
But let me haste, and gently o’er their bed, 

Wily morning offering of tragrance spread. 
MYRFIL, 


When they shall wake amid the fragrant pile, 
They'll greet each other with a tender smile ; 
And say, this is out Daphne’s work, sweet child; 
Thus has our love the morning hours beguil’d. 
For our delight, how tender ’tis to keep 
A studious care, whilst we were lock’d in sleep. 


DAPHNE, 


Yes, brother, when at his accustomed hour, 
Opening his casement he shall view thy bower, 
“ Sure (he’ll exclaim) I do not see aright, 

Or on yon hill an arbour greets my sight ; 
Yes, that is Myrtil’s work,—for this, bereft 
Of his sweet sleep, his nightly couch he left: 
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Such are the plans, his filial thoughts engage, 

And thus he soothes our fast declining age.” 
And then with joy we'll greet the morning ray, 

With joy we'll celebrate the happy day, 

Each work to day commenc’d shall prosper well, 

And peace and joy in every grove shall dwell. 


P. D. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN POLLIO AND LYDIA, IMI- 
TATED FROM IIORACE, ODE YQ, LIB. 3. 


POLLIO.. 


Whilst round thy neck his arms no rival threw, 
Whilst Pollio only pleas’d thy partial eye, 
On wings of down, the golden moments flew, 
And Persia’s monarch was less blest than I, 


LYDIA. 


Whilst you to please your faithful Lydia strove, 
Ere Sylvia’s beauty chang’d thy fickle breast ; 
Heav’n knows how much I priz’d my Pollio’s 
love, 
For Persia’s empress was not half so blest, 


POLLIO,. 


Now Sylvia to my heart alone is dear, 

So sweet she pours the soul-dissolving air ; 
For her not death itself would Pollio fear, 

If pitying fate would spare the charming fair. 


LYDIAe 


For me young Damon breathes the tender sigh, 
And swears eternal constancy and truth ; 
For him a thousand deaths would Lydia die, 
If pitying fate would spare the lovely youth. 


POLLTIO. 


But should I feel my former love return, 
And bind it fast with Hymen’s silken chain, 

Leave Sylvia her deserted charms to mourn, 
And clasp my Lydia in these arms again? 


LYDIA. 


‘Though Damon as the morning star is fair, 
And you tempestuous as the raging sea, 
He constant, you more fickle than the air, 
With pleasure would I live, with pleasure die 
with thee. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO A LADY, WHO ASKED THE AUTHOR WHAT HEAVEN 
AND HELL ARE, AND WHERE THEY LAY. 
The ebbing pulse, that beats so high, 
The quicken’d sparkle of your eye, 
The thrilling breast, the glowing kiss, 
Sweet preludes of extatic bliss ; 
The feast divine of all your charms, 
Are proofs that heaven lies in your arms: 
To ask and be denied this pleasure, 
To see another share this treasure ; 
To be the object you detest, 
And hear him prais’d whom you love 
best ; 
To feel all this, ah! need I tell, 
That in these feelings lies a uELL. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANZAS TO GALLA. 





Sweet girl, on thee the varying year, 
Its every gift bestows ; 

Thy cheeks, thy lips, from spring derive 
The beauties of the rose. 

The summer’s sun more lustre boasts, 
Reflected from your eyes, 

And autumn in thy breast has plac’d, 





To stamp perfection on thy charms, 
Old Wiuter’s store is brought ; 
The whiteness of his snow he gives, 
And spreads it where he ought. 

— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To FANNY, 


When morn returns with blushing pride, 

Oft’ do I range the mountain’s side, 

To hail with joy returning day, . | VC 

And catch the woodlark’s melting lay. 

When Eve descends with balmy breath, 

And whispering breezes fan the heath, 

I fly to hear, on yonder plain, 

The bird of evening’s dulcet strain. 

Thy notes, sweet Fanny, to mine ear, 

Are sweeter, than the woodlark’s air, 

And the rinsT sonGstTRess of the choir, 

Is DISCORD to THY MELTING LYRE. 
+ 


[We shall be gratified if P. D. whose felicity in poetical trans. T 
lation we have had more than once occasion to approve, 


\\ 


" 


will, either in mournful or merry guise, versify the fol. pos¢ 
lowing ] befo 
A SONNET, asce 

enol 

Translated from the Irish. Suc! 

It was on the white hawthorn, on the brow of ce 
the valley, I saw the ring of day first break. __ sbi; 
The soft, the young, the gay, delightful morn. I ; 
ing, kissed the crimson of the rose, mixed it with nit 
her smiles, and laughed the season on us. east 
Rise, my Evelina, and do thou smile too, more ent 


lovely than the morning in her blushes, more 
modest than the rifled lily, when weeping in her 
dews. Pride of the western shore, the sky’s blue 





face, when cleared by dancing sun-beams, looks Giat 
not serener thanthy countenance. The richness gr ad 
of the wild honey is on thy lip, and thy breath ex. #720 
hales sweets like the apple trees in bloom. mon 

Black are thy locks, my Evelina, and polished J *PP" 
as the raven’s smooth pinions. The swan’s sil. j5™ 


ver plumage is not fairer than thy neck, and the #228 


witch of love heaves all her enchantments from and 
thybosom, Rise, my Evelina, the sprightly beam gj 'Sué 
of the sun descends to kiss thee, and the heath re- #2 h 
serves its bloom to greet thee with its odour. top ¢ 
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Thy lover will pick thee strawberries from the 
lofty crag, and rob the hazle of its yellow nuts. 
My berries shall be red as thy lips, and my nuts 
ripe and milky, as the love-begotten fluid in the 
bridal bosom. 

Queen of the cheerful smile, shall I not meet 
thee in the moss-grown cave, and contemplate 
thy beauties in the wood of Miscother? How 





long wilt thou leave me, Evelina, mournful as the of tl] 
lone son of the rock, telling thy beauties to tefl whe: 
passing gale, and pouring out my complaints tog came 
the gray stone in the valley. Bp mag 
And did thou bend to hear my song, O virgit i 
ime 


daughter of a meek-eyed mother. 
Thou comest, Evelina, like summer’ to theg teles 
children of frost, and welcome are thy steps T. 
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